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Tom Mooney 


At this writing no intimation has been given as to what 
Governor Rolph will do with reference to the application 
for a pardon for Tom Mooney. In any case, it is prob- 
ably safe to say that disinterested and informed citizens 
throughout the country very generally regard his long 
imprisonment as the most flagrant miscarriage of justice 
in recent history. The Sacco-Vanzetti case assumed in 
many minds the proportions of a national tragedy, but 
there the question of guilt was more complicated. The 
same may be said of the famous Centralia case upon 
which this Department, in cooperation with Catholic and 
Jewish bodies, made an extended report a few months 
ago. 

The Mooney case is different. The New York World- 
Telegram has assembled a number of impressive state- 
ments with reference to it by persons connected with the 
case and others whose opinions carry weight. Among 
them are the following: 

JupGE FRANKLIN GriFFIN, Mooney trial Judge—‘The 
Mooney case is one of the dirtiest jobs ever put over. I 
resent the fact that my court was used for such a con- 
temptible piece of work. There is no evidence against 
Mooney ; there is not a serious suggestion that any exists.” 

Witiam V. MacNevin, foreman of the Mooney jury 
—‘There is no evidence to sustain Mooney’s conviction 
and imprisonment.” (All the living jurymen have asked 
for Mooney’s pardon.) 

Duncan MATHESON, ex-captain of detectives who 
worked up the cases against Mooney and Billings, (to 
Mooney )—“I am convinced that your rights were vio- 
lated.” 

PRESIDENT Witson’s ComMIssIon—“The 
feeling of disquietude aroused by this case must be heeded, 
for, if unchecked, it impairs the faith that our democracy 
protects the lowliest, even the unworthy, against false 
accusations.” 

Atvin B. Powe t, crippled victim of Preparedness 
Day bomb—‘“They grabbed the wrong man.” 

Whatever attitude the public may hold toward other of 
Mayor Walker’s acts, his trip to San Francisco to aid 
Mooney will be widely applauded. 


Unemployment Relief 


A committee of the President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief (1734 New York Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.), to which was assigned the task of studying 
unemployment and offering plans and suggestions for re- 
lief has adopted a program which is directed chiefly 


toward temporary relief but which also contains recom- 
mendations for rebuilding a sound and permanent na- 
tional prosperity. 


To encourage resumption of work the committce-adve- ~ - 


cates normal buying among all classes who have surplus 
purchasing power. This does not mean extravagant buy- 
ing but the purchase of normally needed goods in the 
replacement of which labor must be employed. “The 
manufacturer and the distributor who curtail operations 
in anticipation of decreased business, insures such de- 
crease; the capitalist and investor who practices unnec- 
essary rigid economy through fear of further loss of 
income, by his action contributes to decrease the value 
of his investments and the income derived therefrom; 
the worker who curtails expenditures to barest necessi- 
ties for fear that his current employment may be tempo- 
rary, contributes definitely to the loss of his job.” 

The committee declares that further credit relief is 
needed. More steps to “unfreeze credit” should be taken. 
Because of lack of credit many industrial concerns have 
been forced to forego contracts, thousands of retail mer- 
chants have been unable to finance any increase of inven- 
tories beyond the day to day requirements of staple 
commodities comprising the bare necessities of life, and 
farmers have found it impossible to secure credit from 
local banks to permit the purchase of stock for feeding, 
replacement of worn-out equipment, and seed for diversi- 
fication. A pool of credit should be established, the com- 
mittee believes, which will permit the rediscount of sec- 
ondary classes of commercial paper and enable receivers 
of suspended banks to secure loans on assets-the sale of 
which at present would mean unwarranted sacrifice of 
depositors’ money. 

The committee believes that “bankers must broaden 
their view” and assume “as liberal and encouraging an 
attitude as possible toward the credit requirements of 
their average customer. In considering extension of 
credit lines, bankers now might give due weight to in- 
tangibles, to broad conditions influencing credit reports, 
and to the related interests of the country and the gen- 
eral public.” 

The committee recommends the spreading of available 
work as the most fruitful field for immediate unemploy- 
ment relief. The workers have shown a “fine spirit of 
self-sacrifice” in their willingness to share the opportunity 
for work and some employers have divided “available 
work at a definite and often damaging addition to cost 
of production,” but there is “abundant evidence” that 
many employers “have as yet made no consistent and pur- 
poseful effort to distribute work at their disposal.” Fur- 
thermore “there is an identifiable section [of employers] 
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which has given no consideration to the willingness of 
labor, expressed or implied, to cooperate in the effort by 
accepting a shorter workday.” 


Referring to these facts the committee says further: 
“Even more distressing than these from the standpoint 
of human values are the many instances where gross in- 
justices have been perpetrated upon individuals with 
harm to business generally and to the public welfare 
through the deliberate elimination of old employes solely 
for economy. These men, representing in accumulated 
experience and proven service a definite asset to busi- 
ness and to the public, have been dismissed so that juniors 
with smaller salary could be substituted. There are clear 
instances in which conditions arising from this depres- 
sion have been made the excuse, for purposes both selfish 
and inhuman, to dispense with services of men who have 
grown old and who have earned their right to continued 
employment.” 

The committee believes that special consideration 
should be given to the need for spreading work among 
the “white-collar” class of workers “which heretofore 
has received less than reasonable notice.” Distress 
among this class has been particularly acute in many 
cases. Banks and industrial and commercial concerns 
could do much more in spreading work among them than 
has been attempted. 

The committee outlines a farm labor plan by which 
temporary homes could be given many workers in return 
for assistance in farm work. Already appeal to the farm- 


ers by radio in certain sections has brought generous re-. 


sponse to the suggestion and many fa-mers are glad to 
undertake essential improvements which have been post- 
poned from year to year because of lack of cash for 
wages. The cost of transportation of workers to farms 
could well be met by relief agencies because the transfer 
of workers would decrease the pressure on city relief 
agencies. 


The various branches of government can spread work 
among civil service employes. The committee believes 
that the employes would be responsive to a general pro- 
gram for spreading employment “if substitute employes 
were drawn from lists provided by relief agencies.’ 

Public works could be speeded up by eliminating “red 
tape” and “contractors on government operations should 
recast their labor schedule to permit staggered employ- 
ment in the journeymen and laborer classifications.” 

In the opinion of the committee “we have arrived at 
a phase of our industrial progress where it is necessary 
to adopt a new attitude toward work itself.” The com- 
mittee says: “The responsibility to provide work for every 
willing, able citizen must carry with it the responsibility 
for seeing that available work is distributed with attention 
to the best interests of the nation. 

“This means only that in giving employment, man- 
agement must consider not only productive efficiency of 
the worker but also the latter’s capacity for self help and 
to meet his responsibilities to his community. To carry 
the thought one step further; it entails that in laying off 
or hiring labor, or in spreading labor, preference be given 
in order as between equally efficient workers to: 

“Married men with dependents, resident in community 
six months or more; 

2 “Single men or women with dependents, similarly resi- 
ent 

“Single men or women, above school age, without de- 
pendents, but with no other means of support, similarly 
resident. 


“We believe that adoption of so simple a policy will 
have eventual impressive influence not only upon the gen- 
eral well-being of communities, but even on the whole 
country. It also conforms with the growing belief that, 
under modern conditions, industry can not reach its high- 
est development except through widest possible -distri- 
bution of employment income and widest possible spread 
of general prosperity.” 

The committee declares further that “in the steps al- 
ready taken for unemployment relief, nothing has been 
so heartening in practical result and in broad social im- 
plication as the effort by certain communities to develop 
within their own limits the utmost in emergency work 
opportunity for the unemployed.” Furthermore, “sus- 
taining employment has been uncovered to an extent un- 
suspected by the most sanguine. ... Wherever a commu- 
nity has conducted a careful canvass, great quantities of 
productive work has been listed, of industrial, civic, and 
private origin. Local campaigns for modernization and 
repair of public and private facilities and structures have 
been invariably productive.” 


To Give or Not to Give 


The increase in street begging during the past two years 
presents a real problem to the socially minded person who 
is often accosted. The knowledge that unemployment is 
so widespread, that industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions continue to discharge large numbers of workers of 
all classes, that “jobs” are so very difficult to secure, 
makes the problem a serious one. This is true not only 
for that person whose heart is more capacious than his 
pocket but for the individual with money to give who 
fears to do harm where he desires to help. 


This Department wrote recently to a score of promi- 
nent social workers in various cities asking their advice. 
The letter began by recognizing the validity, in ordinary 
times, of the principle that applicants for relief whom 
one encounters on the street should be referred to a duly 
constituted social agency and should not be given money. 
It raised the question, however, whether in the present 
situation the individual citizen can observe the principle 
without passing by persons whose need is genuine and 
likely to go unrelieved because of a lack of financial re- 
sources on the part of social agencies, or what comes to 
the same thing, because of a lack of personnel resources 
for a wise and humane handling of cases of need. Three 
alternatives were stated as follows: 


“1. One may refer cases to an approved agency and 
leave to it the responsibility for es happens. (The 
merit of this course will depend in part upon what is 
likely to happen when cases are so referred during the 


present depression, and current data on this point will be 
welcome. ) 


“2. One may take for granted the inability of social 
agencies to care for such ‘floating’ cases and nevertheless 
put the responsibility for the matter on society, refusing 
to violate a recognized principle of social work in an 
emergency. 


“3. One may give the applicant money for food and 
lodging, or secure such for him, having satisfied himself, 
as well as he may, that the applicant is not a mere 
mendicant.” 


The replies received do not give any conclusive answer 
to the question as posed. They are strikingly in favor of 
the course first mentioned, although nearly all admit some 
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exceptions to the rule or wish to reserve some personal 
freedom in the matter. One of the best known and most 
experienced of the group said: “No one can with any 
degree of assurance satisfy himself by any street inter- 
view that the applicant is not a mere mendicant. The 

hances are altogether too great, we know from a wealth 
af experience, to undertake this [street giving] as a gen- 

eral or suitable method of dealing with the situation. In- 
4 deed, I think it is distinctly anti-social ...” But he added 
a at once, “I sometimes do it myself.” In general, the re- 
, plies contained what any discriminating person must 
D recognize as sound counsel for ordinary times, but left 
K the sense of concern which prompted the inquiry only 
partly relieved. The writers indicate a very thorough 
distrust of the effects of casual giving, a belief that the 
F individual cannot truly size up either the need or the 
character of the applicant, and a conviction that the indi- 
vidual gives his best service in supporting the policies of 
d community relief agencies. Almost without exception 
these experienced social workers urge the efficacy of cen- 
tralized registration and cooperation among all welfare 
agencies of each community. A few quotations may be 
interesting to anyone who has found himself in this, very 
generally felt, dilemma. 


S “There should be in every community a committee that 
0 will take the responsibility for the relief needs of the 
is community and work out satisfactory plans with the 
1- different relief agencies whereby those needs may be 
yf met.... The important thing is for the community to 
e, measure the particular need in its own locality and then 


ly to work out the best way of taking care of this need. 
is fter a satisfactory program is once put into operation, 
<rthe public should be kept informed so that private indi- 
viduals will know what to do when they are solicited on 


‘. the street or at their back doors.” 
e. “If there is real suffering, the citizen can hardly avoid 
ry putting his energy into widening and strengthening all 
m the sources for the rounded relief program, and his only 
ly other alternative is that he must take the trouble to in- 
y. vestigate thoroughly, and care for the applicant in a re- 
nt sponsible fashion.” 
le “There is no doubt . . . that the present situation is 
id being exploited wickedly by persons begging for food on 
e- the streets. The sad part of it is that those who need 
to food most seldom, if ever, adopt this method of pro- 
es curing it.” 
ee “The individual runs the risk of doing a really destruc- 
tive job, at the same time discrediting and undermining 
id the work of accredited agencies.” 
he “It has been my experience that at least 90 per cent of 
ds the people who approach one on the street are profes- 
he sionals and that the average person selects the professional 
be as the recipient of his alms rather than the amateur. . . .” 
Admitting all this, the public still has to choose in in- 
‘al dividual cases between giving and not giving. In New 


York, for example, cooperation with the relief agencies 
means sending applicants for assistance who come under 


ng the category of “homeless persons” to a central registra- 
= tion bureau which is miles from where most of the popu- 

4 lace live. This means that carfare must be supplied and 
n 


with that one nickel the possibility of endless abuse 
lf, comes into the situation. A person so disposed and suffi- 
re ciently gifted may gather enough nickels to get along on. 
Thus the problem is not so simple as it seems. If one 


yer refuses aid it is at least possible that real need may go 
of unrelieved. In times like the present people are brought 
me to the level of suffering who have had no such experience 
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previously and may not be equipped with the information 
that would lead to regular relief. This is, of course, less 
and less likely as the situation is handled with more and 
more efficient publicity. One man recently encountered 
explained that his reluctance to apply to relief agencies 
was due to the fact that the sanitary requirement of dis- 
infecting clothing by steam at the public shelters was 
ruinous to its appearance and his chance of independent 
rehabilitation was thus lowered. Such cases seem to call 
for the acceptance of some personal, man-to-man re- 
sponsibility on the part of the passer-by, which should, 
however, as the case workers point out, mean much more 
than a casual or temporary interest. 


Obvious advantages to the needy applicant offered by 
the agencies are case work service, medical examination 
and treatment when necessary, as well as the chance to 
work in return for benefits. 

Word comes from several of the large cities—New 
York, Boston, Cleveland—that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the agencies will not be able to handle the relief 
situation, provided they have community support. The 
situation in Detroit, where such an outstanding success 
was made of relief work last year, has been seriously 
complicated this year by a 50 per cent cut in the budget, 
necessitated by a deficiency in tax receipts. Clearly, 
therefore, it is necessary for the citizen to acquaint him- 
self with the existing situation in his community. In 
New York the Central Registration Bureau for the 
Homeless has announced that “two warm meals a day, 
a clean bed with fresh linen daily, a warm bath, a medical 
examination and sterilization of clothing” are available.. 
Similar bureaus are maintained in Chicago, Cleveland and 
Cincinnati. For those communities which have not yet 
arranged for central control of relief the pamphlet issued 
by the Family Welfare Association of America, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York, entitled “Care of the Homeless 
in Unemployment Emergencies: Suggestions for a Com- 
munity Program,” will be helpful. (Price 15 cents.) 
The Association can also furnish information regarding 
relief effort and success in specific localities. The Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 122 East 22nd Street, 
is also an excellent source of information and advice. 


The Trade-Union Movement in India 


The recent report of the British Royal Commission on 
Labor in India (summarized in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September, 1931) contains some very constructive 
recommendations for the improvement of the status of 
Indian laborers. Up to 1926, trade unions had no legal 
standing in India. The act of 1926 recognized them as 
lawful organizations and permitted their registration as 
such on condition that they furnish audited accounts and 
that a majority of their officers are actual workers. By 
registering themselves, unions and their members attain 
immunity to a certain extent from civil suits and crimi- 
nal prosecutions but the greatest benefit is the legal recog- 
nition of their validity. 

Unions are most numerous among transport, govern- 
ment, printing and textile employes. By 1929 there were 
87 registered unions having 183,000 members. The num- 
ber and membership of unregistered unions is not known. 
Several obstacles hinder the growth of trade unions among 
Indian workers. Many workers are migratory, and among 
them permanent organization is difficult. Wages are low 
and hours are long and few workers have either leisure 
or energy for serious effort beyond their daily toil. It is 
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difficult for them to see the advantage of paying dues 
to build up funds for defense purposes and for support 
of welfare measures. Doubtless the refusal of employ- 
ers to recognize unions and to deal with their representa- 
tives has been quite as great a hindrance to organizations 
in India as in many other countries. 

On the employer’s side, however, the Commission be- 
lieves there is need for a responsible organization with 
which to deal. It believes that recognition of unions 
should be followed by a readiness to discuss sympatheti- 
cally with their representatives the problems of labor. 
The Commission condemns the employer who refuses to 
deal with representatives of the union who are themselves 
not in his employ. It declares that employes have the 
same right to select their representatives as the employer 
has and that representatives who are in the pay of the 
employer are not likely to present the case of the em- 
ployes so vigorously as representatives who are paid by 
the employes. 

The Commission also condemns the practice on the part 
of employers of deducting union dues from wages and 
paying the dues to union officials. Although the union 
perhaps would receive by this means a larger and steadier 
income, dues in some cases will be collected from those 
who do not wish to pay them. The usual justification 
given of deducting union dues and of dues for employe 
representation plans from the workers’ wages is that all 
workers who benefit by a system of collective bargain- 
ing should bear their proportionate share of the expense 
of maintaining it. The Commission is of the opinion 
that, if a union or an employes’ association is not strong 


‘enough to compel the employer to collect the dues, the 


practice of the “check-off” makes the union or employes’ 
association unduly dependent upon his favor and limits 
best of their population.” 

The Commission declared that “everything we have 
seen in India has forced upon us the conviction that the 
need for organization among Indian women is great” 
and that “nothing but a strong trade-union movement 
will give the Indian workman adequate protection,” be- 
cause “legislation can act only as a palliative and prevent 
the graver abuses. . . . There are strict limitations to the 
power of government and the public to protect workmen 
who are unable to protect themselves. . . . It is in the 
power to combine that labor has the only effective safe- 
guard against exploitation and the only lasting security 
against inhumane conditions.” Since there is great need 
for leadership of the workers, the Commission suggests 
that the state might well provide scholarships in univer- 
sities and colleges which are willing to cooperate in order 
that union officials may obtain a wider training and ex- 
perience than their own means and occupations permit. 


A Joint Agreement Between Unions 


The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International 
Union, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, and the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers have entered into an agreement to prevent ju- 
risdictional disputes and strikes. Any grievance against 
a local contractor requiring cooperative action must be 
submitted to the international presidents of these unions 
and no subordinate union is permitted to take any local 
action which is in violation of existing agreements be- 
tween the workers and their employers. These regula- 
tions will not only prohibit jurisdictional disputes and 
strikes but will add strength to the separate craft unions 
in conducting collective bargaining on a businesslike basis. 
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Farm-to-City Migration 


Wilson Gee and DeWees Runk of the University of 
Virginia report on a study of “quality selection” in migra- 
tion from southern farms in the American Journal of 
Sociology for September. Since class distinctions are 
perhaps more commonly recognized in the rural Soutl 
the investigators chose Albemarle County, predominant 
rural, in Virginia for their study. A sample of 120 white 
families was taken at random with the assistance of mem- 
bers of the “upper group” who were old residents. This 
sample included 30 families in the upper group, 60 in the 
middle group and 30 in the lower group. A study of 
those who had migrated from their home farms either 
to the city or to other farms showed that “the upper 
group sustained decidedly the largest proportionate loss 
to the cities. The next heaviest loss was from the middle 
group, and the least from the lower class. These findings 
support the long-prevailing attitude on the part of many 
students of the matter to the effect that the cities tend 
to attract from the rural areas in largest proportions the 
best of their population.” 

The differences in education among the possible 
migrants of the different groups indicate “a considerable 
measure of correlation” between the class level and the 
extent of educational training. A similar variation is 
shown in the occupational levels of the groups. The 
migrants of the upper group, and to some extent of the 
middle group, enter professional, business and clerical 
occupations, while those of the lowest group are to be 
found in the various types of labor. 


“Bootleg” Money 


The New York Clearing House Association has estab- : 
lished a rule virtually debarring “bootleg” money from 
the call loan money market. The practice of placing 
loans among stock brokers for the account of non-bank- 
ing interests such as corporations and wealthy persons 
constituted such an unsettling element in the money mar- 
ket during the speculative craze in 1929 that the Clearing 
House Association has acted to eliminate the evil. These 
non-banking interests received great inducement to place 
their funds in the call loan market when the 
speculative fraternity were bidding as high as 20 
per cent for call loan money. By October 9, 1929, loans 
to stock brokers by non-banking interests amounted to 
nearly $4,000,000,000 out of a total of $6,713,000,000 for 
all reported broker’s loans on that date. They were an 
“unsettling element” because the lenders assumed no re- 
sponsibility to help maintain the money market and threw 
upon the banks the burden of filling the gap created by 
sudden withdrawal of funds. 

On October 7, 1931, the loans of non-banking interests 
to brokers were only $126,000,000 and the members 
Clearing House Association decided that they could re- 
fuse longer to facilitate such loans with a minimum of 
disturbance to the money market. However, the action 
of the Clearing House Association will not close the call 
loan money market entirely to non-banking interests 
for they can still place loans through private bankers and 
non-clearing house institutions or by direct negotiation 
with brokers. But it is expected that the rule of the clear- 
ing house will greatly reduce the volume of such loans 
because many banks, not members of the clearing house, 
will follow its example and the number of banks or other 
agencies having sufficient strength to gain the confidence 
of lenders will be decidedly limited. 
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